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spirit. There Is true greatness In that, enhanced by
the terrible realism of the setting and the depravity of
the sordid folk It frames. Gorki knew such places as
this and he shows it with all Its vileness and yet with
redeeming optimism. The play is impressive enough
to read : with Satine acted by Stanislavsky at the Moscow
Art Theatre, of which he was joint founder with Nyemi-
rovitch-Dantchenko, the effect of the piece must have
been stupendous.

It is often said that nothing happens in the plays
of Anton Tchekhov (1860-1904). This is partially
true of The Cherry Orchard, the most difficult of his
plays to appreciate to the full. Here there Is no physical
violence, merely the selling of a cherished family estate,
rendered necessary by the hopeless Ineptitude and
dreaminess of the owners. But this Is a crisis in the
family life, not an ordinary feature of It. Each of the
other pieces contains a pistol shot and that, as Mr.
George Calderon points out In the shrewd preface to
his translation of the plays is hardly an everyday occur-
rence even in Russian households !

In The Seagull, for instance, a young man, Constantine,
writes a play, a skit on the decadents, for private per-
formance before his mother, a celebrated actress, who
Is paying him a visit with her lover Trigorin, a popular
novelist. The performance Is a failure. Nina, who
has played the chief part, falls In love with Trlg6rin
and when he goes back to Moscow she follows him*
Constantine, with whom she had been in love, Is left
behind and by the end of two years he Is beginning
to make his way as a writer. Nina, meanwhile, has a
baby of which Trigorin Is the father. The infant dies
and the novelist goes back to Constantine's mother,
with whom he returns once more on a visit to the country.
Nina, too, arrives surreptitiously and tells Constantine
that she is still In love with Trig6rin and that her sufferings
have made her a great actress. Constantine had hoped